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Pilots do have personal problems—a pilot tells the doctors 
what they are. 
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The need for a modern local service aircraft 

Local service carriers need a new type of aircraft for their 
operations. Captain Howell gives his version of this craft. 
Jet engine vibration 


New electronic devices monitor vibration of turbine en- 
gines and give warning of potential trouble. 


Washington National Airport 
Celebrates twenty years of operation this year. 
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News of interest to flight attendants. 











Chicago Helicopter Airways photo 


Helicopters offer the greatest potential of all types of present-day 
transportation used by passengers between airports and metrc- 
politan areas, according to a special study made for the FA¢.. 
While presently accounting for only a small proportion of airport 
transportation, the report pointed out, the helicopter is showinz 
rapid growth in both Chicago and New York City. The reason 
the helicopter shows greater promise is primarily because othe’ 
types of transport must depend on existing street and highwa’ 
systems, while the copter possesses a degree of flexibility. 
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HE symptoms that are associated 
with my particular case of heart 
isease, started to occur about two 
veeks before I was hospitalized by my 
octor in Omaha, Nebraska. The main 
vents happened on my last trip into 
<ansas City, while I was showing the 
ents a method for removing snow 
lrom the top of a DC-3. The next day, 
he second main event happened while 
| was removing snow from the drive- 
way at home. It took about five shovels 
full to bring on the pains. I still wasn’t 
willing to admit anything serious was 
wrong, but my wife, Helen, dialed the 
doctor’s number for me; I was in the 
hospital about an hour later. 
In the beginning, as I was lying in 
the hospital, all I could do was feel 
sorry for myself and wonder what blow 
the cruel hand of fate had dealt me. 
| had worked eight years as co-pilot 
before becoming a captain, and then 
his had to happen. Then as I started 
hinking and looking around, I realized 
hat I really wasn’t so bad off. Also, 
vhy not accept it? There wasn’t any- 
hing I could do about it anyway. I had 
Mutual Aid, Loss of License and sick 
eave. I have to admit, it was a very 
omforting thought. In fact, the knowl- 
‘dge of having the protection was about 
he greatest therapy I could have had. 
t might be interesting to note that 
bout 90 per cent of the pilots that 
isited me in the hospital had imaginary 
hest pains. 
After leaving the hospital, I had two 
eeks of lying in bed and slowly in- 
easing light activities. During that 
vo weeks my wife and I had a lot of 
me to talk the situation over. It didn’t 
ike very long for us to realize that I 
ould be convalescing for a long time, 
id that possibly never be able to fly 
sain. Also with the sick leave and in- 
irance program we had, it became 
lite evident that we would have to 
ike advantage of it while we could. 
hat meant cutting down our expenses 
nd getting the major debts paid while 
ve could. The opportunity came when 
1e doctor said a fishing trip was in 
der. In a time of need you really find 
ut how many and what good friends 
ou have. They appear from every- 
vhere; people you thought were casual 
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By CAPTAIN CHARLES E. SULLIVAN 


VHEN ILLNESS CUT SHORT A PILOT’S FLYING CAREER 


The career problem of a thirty-six year old FAL captain. 


friends or many that were acquain- 
tances. When they start coming to your 
aid, you find out a lot of things. I can 
say that the friends stayed friends, but 
we found a lot more we will cherish 
the rest of our lives. 


We stored our belongings in the base- 
ment of one of these newly-found 
friend’s house. Taking only what we 
would need for three or four months, 
the time we thought it might take to 
recuperate, we headed for Montana, 
where my wife and I had met and were 
married. We stayed at a long-time 
friend’s house in Billings, before we 
found just the place. It was a nice 
cabin on a ranch near Nye, Montana. 
Eighty miles from “no-where,” we again 
found new friends that we didn’t know 
were there. They came from every- 
where. There were times that we had 
twenty people in that cabin. After four 
months of fishing, finding these new 
friends and making new friends, it be- 
came quite evident that I wouldn’t be 
returning to work for a year from the 
time I became ill, so new plans had to 
be made. We decided to treat the 
situation just as if I could never fly 
again. This meant making a new life 
for ourselves. By this time, thanks to 
sick leave and Mutual Aid, we had all 
of our debts paid and money in the 
bank. We did this by living on the 
budgeted amount we would have to live 
on after sick leave pay was over. We 
used sick leave pay and the weekly 
benefit insurance payments to pay our 
debts and put money in the bank. 


We decided that since I couldn't 
work, I should return to college for 
the rest of the year. The doctor said 
that it was okay to try. We moved 
to Bozeman, Montana, where I enrolled 
in Montana State College. As I en- 
rolled, my first thought was that the 
rest of the students were born the year 
before I graduated from High School. 
After six weeks of college, I found out 
several things of importance. The most 
important fact was that I had been out 
of school a long time; maybe too long. 
Next important was the fact that I 
didn’t have the time (eight years to be- 
come an independent architect), to 
spend learning a new profession. I have 
a wife and two boys for whom to earn 


a living! I guess you might call this the 
method of trial and error. What kind 
of a future to look for is a most dif- 
ficult decision to make. We decided to 
look for some kind of business in which 
to invest. 

It has taken a long time to get to 
the meat of this article. However, I 
want to write this for the benefit of 
those who might encounter the same 
situation — being forced to face pos- 
sibility of not returning to the flying 
profession. Normally, people who en- 
counter the situation of losing their 
profession because of health, have a 
much harder time coping with the 
problems that I have had. Most of 
these people do not have the protection 
that I have. They or their wives have 
to go to work in a very short time. 
They have a family to raise, the same as 
I, except they do not have a means of 
laying off for a while to recuperate. 
Also, they have to take the first type 
of work they can find. If most pilots 
are like me, they know nothing else. 

Thanks to our negotiators, sick leave 
pay provided the means to pay off the 
outstanding debts and put a little money 
in the bank. Mutual Aid benefits pro- 
vide the time to get well while seeking 
a new field, and at the same time pro- 
vide for the family as well. Loss of 
License is the backer-upper. It pro- 
vides enough to live on for enough time 
to make a go of anything a person 
decides to do whether it be business or 
training for a new occupation. 


I can see now that no matter what 
a person is doing, he should prepare 
for the future. I did not have to take 
a day of sick leave in my life, yet one 
day I was working, the next day I 
was not. Much to my chagrin, I confess 
I hadn’t prepared myself as I should. 
The one place of foresight I had, thank 
God, was to protect my family’s future 
with Mutual Aid and Loss of License. 
I cannot stress enough the importance 
of this protective type of insurance in 
our profession. If nothing more, it gives 
a person time to think and plan a little 
without being under pressure. 


I would like to repeat as a person 
who knows, Mutual Aid and Loss of 
License are the greatest bargains you 
will ever find. 
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special report 





CIVIL AVIATION 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


With the Russians eyeing international air routes and 


dickering for landing rights in the U.S.A., questions are 
arising about Russian civil aviation. In an unprece- 
dented action, the U.S.S.R. invited two I.F.A.L.P.A. 
representatives to study its civil aviation. This is a first 
hand report on Russian aircraft, training programs, op- 
erations, pilot compensation, medical programs, etc. 


By C. N. SAYEN, President 


Int'l Federation of Air Line Pilots 


ILOTS are well regarded in the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and enjoy a position in society com- 
parable to that of scientists, successful 
literary figures, miners and metal 
smelters, and the heads of large trade 
unions. They enjoy prestige and special 
privileges. They are carefully selected, 
well-trained, frequently inspected, 
given physicals every three months and 
before every flight, and are assured a 
ground job in aviation and a pension 
on retirement. Their working condi- 
tions and rest periods are regulated 
and they receive sixty days vacation 
or leave each year. They accept more 
regulation than pilots generally and 
seem to have surrendered more of their 
individual prerogatives in their work- 
ing and social life. 


I have recently had an opportunity 
to make a survey of the place of the 
civil pilots in the society of the 
U.S.S.R. Captain C. C. Jackson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tions and I visited the U.S.S.R. and 
traveled more than 3,000 miles within 
the country studying the civil aviation 
structure at the national, territorial 
and local level. We flew with the pilots 
on their regularly scheduled flights on 
the aircraft being utilized in interna- 
tional and domestic air transportation, 
visited with them at the airports, in 
their rest houses on layovers, and in 
their homes. We talked to their super- 
visors—the officials of Aeroflot at the 
national, territorial and local airport 
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level—and with their trade union repre- 
sentatives at each level. 

We inspected the airports along with 
their related terminal area, approach 
and landing facilities from the interna- 
tional fields to the territorial fields and 
to the grass strips still being utilized 
by large and small aircraft. We visited 
the air traffic control centers, meteor- 
ological offices, and the union head- 
quarters. In short, we had an oppor- 
tunity to see pilots at work in the cock- 
pit, to discuss their problems with them 
on the ground, to survey their union 
and the place the pilot plays in it, and 
to see the pilot at home and at play. 
The following is a short summary of 
some of the things we learned. 


The Organization of Civil Aviation 
All civil pilots in the U.S.S.R. are 
employed by Aeroflot, the state organi- 
zation for the operation of all civil 
aviation. Whether the pilot is an air 
line pilot flying jet transports in inter- 
national service or a crop duster as- 








signed to one of the collective or state 
farms, he is employed by Aeroflot 
Aeroflot is essentially an operating or- 
ganization and its officials have the re 
sponsibility for the management of al 
civil aviation operating enterprises 
Aeroflot operates all air line schedules 
training, airports and airport facilities 
housing and education of civil aviatior 
employees, the air traffic control sys- 
tem, the airport passenger facilities, the 
rest houses for pilots on layovers, and 
other aviation facilities. It does not, 
however, build any airplanes or con- 
struct any airports. 

All of the operating officials of Aero- 
flot whom we met at the national, ter- 
ritorial or local level were pilots. On 
inquiring of General Bashkirov, Dep 
uty Director of Aeroflot, concerning 
this policy of Aeroflot management, he 
told us that Aeroflot believes that the 
management of the company should 
remain in the hands of qualified oper- 
ational personnel. 

Organizationally, Aeroflot is divided 
into air wings and each wing may have 
several squadrons depending on _ the 
size of the particular wing. We were 
informed that there are currently 
300,000 people working in the operat- 
ing end of civil aviation in the 
U.S.R.R. We were never able to de- 
termine exactly how many pilots could 
be classified as air line pilots since we 
were told no distinction is made be- 
tween air line pilots and other pilots, 
and no one knows exactly how many 
civil pilots there are in the country. 

An estimate of the number of air 
line pilots can be made from an analy- 
sis of the schedules between the major 
cities. For example, there are twenty- 
five flights each way per day between 
Moscow and Leningrad, probably the 
two major cities of the U.S.S.R., in 
100 passenger aircraft. There are fiv 
to seven flights per day—in 100 pas 
senger airplanes—between Tbilisi (Ti 
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lis), the capital of Georgia, a city of 
300,000 people, and Moscow. 


There are two major variables, how- 
‘ver, in making such an estimate. The 
Aussians evidently design their air line 
.chedules with the objective of moving 
1 certain number of people during a 
riven time period, rather than provid- 
ng schedules necessarily adapted to 
yublic demand or travel habits. The 
chedules may, therefore, be spread 
hroughout the day rather than 
rrouped at certain periods as in the 
U.S.A. Planning, we were told, is done 
m the basis of a 75 per cent load fac- 
or. During the summer months, there- 
fore, most airplanes were operating be- 
tween a 90 and 100 per cent load 
factor and passengers seemed to be ac- 
cumulated at terminal buildings where 
‘ome rest facilities are provided and 
may have to wait for considerable pe- 
riods for the next scheduled flight. 
Also, most flight crews contain only 
two pilots. On the other hand, a great 
deal of flying is still being done in 
small aircraft of the Canadian Beaver 
type which are used for passenger 
transportation in rural areas, for the 
movement of freight, as hospital air- 
craft, and so forth, and DC-3 type air- 
craft (LI-3’s) which are utilized in 
many rural areas from sod fields. 


The Airport Commandant 

The entire supervision of civil avia- 
tion activity in a subdivision of Aero- 
flot is under the Airport Command- 
ant. When we arrived, for example, at 
Leningrad Airport to inspect its fa- 
ilities, we were introduced to General 
Alexi Zolotov. Ordinarily one would 
issume that General Zolotov was what 
we would describe as the Airport Man- 
iger. However, we learned that the 
\irport Commandant is not only the 
urport manager but is also the Chief 
Pilot for all flying in the area, the 
hief of air traffic control, the head of 
naintenance, the head of sales and 
»romotion for Aeroflot in the area and, 
n addition, has charge of the housing 
ind education of all civil aviation per- 
onnel working under his supervision. 
n all of these activities, he is actively 
issisted by the local trade union rep- 
esentatives. In every case, the Airport 
-ommandants that we met were pilots 
f long experience. 


Aircraft Types 


Three large turbo-prop aircraft and 
me medium-size jet form the back- 
bone of Aeroflot’s fleet for long and 
medium range operations. The largest 
aircraft flying, designed for the longest 
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haul routes and for flights from Mos- 
cow to New York if a bilateral agree- 
ment is concluded, is the TU-114. This 
aircraft of about 400,000 lbs. maxi- 
mum gross weight is probably the larg- 
est civil transport now in use in the 
world. It is powered by four large 
turbo-prop engines of an estimated 
12,000 ESHP each and each turning 
two counter-rotating propellers. The 
aircraft, presently in use on long-haul 
flights to the far eastern regions of the 
U.S.S.R. is capable of carrying 170 
passengers in mixed configuration and 
up to 220 in all tourist and claims a 
speed approaching 500 mph. It is di- 
vided into numerous compartments 
ranging from high density tourist sec- 
tions to private berths. The cabin has 
two decks and the lower deck contains 
large cargo compartments and a very 
large galley in which food is prepared 
and raised to the first deck by dumb- 
waiters. 


The IL-18 is a four-engine turbo- 
propeller airplane similar to our Lock- 
heed Electra in size, design and speed. 
The most significant difference is the 
round tip propellers contrasted to our 
paddle props and which are turned at 
a somewhat slower speed. The aircraft 
carries about 100 passengers in tourist 
configuration which is the standard 
seating arrangement on most Russian 
aircraft. 


The AN-10, a 120,000 lb., 400 mph. 


high wing turbo-propeller aircraft can 


Red prop-jet TU-114 


carry 100 passengers and is capable of 
operating from sod fields. The aircraft 
has a large high wing on top of a very 
large and wide fuselage. The high wing 
keeps the propellers clear of any 
ground obstructions and combined with 
a very strong gear attached to the bot- 
tom of the fuselage enables operations 
from the grass fields still used in the 


U.S.R.R. 


The only large jet transport cur- 
rently in service is the 100-passenger 
(tourist configuration) two-engine TU- 
104, of which a series has been built. 
This aircraft is utilized on the interna- 
tional routes throughout Europe and 
on the domestic services between the 
large cities. It is in the 165,000 Ib., 500 


mph. area. 


A smaller version of the TU-104, the 
TU-124—a two-engine jet—is about 
ready to go into service on shorter 
routes on internal service. It will carry 
about 45 passengers. 


On territorial routes, many small 
two-engine aircraft and single-engine 
aircraft are utilized. The AN-14 is a 
two-engine piston aircraft which looks 
like our Martin 404 but is seven or 
eight thousands pounds lighter in max- 
imum gross weight. The LI-2 is iden- 
tical to our DC-3. A number of single- 
engine aircraft resembling the Cana- 
dian Beaver are used extensively for all 
sorts of passenger, hospital, agricul- 
tural, and other civilian services. 








\ 


RUSSIAN TU-114, the largest commercial airliner in the world, is the 


so * fh 


type Aeroflot would probably use on a Moscow to New York flight. It is 
powered by four turbine engines each spinning two counter-rotating pro- 
pellors. The weight is about 400,000 pounds. It claims a speed approach- 


ing 500 mph. 


United Press International photo 
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While we did not see it, there is 
supposed to be a cargo version of AN- 
10 called the AN-12. Some T-104’s are 
also utilized for moving fresh vege- 
tables and fruits from the south to the 
north. Otherwise we did not see much 
evidence of specialized cargo develop- 
ment of aircraft for civil use and were 
informed that the plan is to move all 
passengers by air and all cargo by 
ground within a few years. 


Crew Complement 

Generally the larger transport air- 
craft of the U.S.S.R. such as the TU- 
114 or the IL-18 and the AN-10 or the 
two-engine jet, the TU-104, are flown 
by a crew of five: two pilots, navigator, 
radio operator and flight engineer. A 
small jet, the TU-124, a two-engine 
aircraft which will carry about 45 pas- 
sengers, will eliminate the flight engi- 
neer and may combine the navigator 
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TUPOLEV Tu-114 has four turbo-prop engines rated at 12,000 eshp. Wing 
span is 177 ft. and over-all length 154 ft. Gross weight 396,900 lbs. Maximum 
speed is 550 mph and service ceiling 35,000 ft. It has an estimated range of 
5,600 nautical miles. Nose wheel in above photo is on a Tu-114. Plane carries 
170 passengers and a tourist version seats 220. Note glass “greenhouse” nose 
compartment on plane for the navigator. 
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and radio operator functions. Smaller 
piston aircraft with two engines, such 
as AN-14 or LI-2 (identical to the 
DC-3) are flown by two pilots. 

We were informed that both the 
pilot in command and second in com- 
mand receive similar training. We saw 
no evidence of a plan or desire to re- 
duce the size of the flight crew except 
on smaller aircraft. Also, the “special- 
ist” in the flight crew, such as the 
navigator, radio operator, and engi- 
neer, did not seem concerned that 
technological development might abol- 
ish their job but assured us that in any 
such event, they would be retrained for 
another position. Since pilots are wide- 
ly utilized in supervisory positions, as 
air traffic controllers, and in many 
other jobs, evidently with the present 
rapid expansion of Aeroflot, there is 
sufficient opportunity for the individual 
who desires to retire or is disqualified 
for medical reasons. In these situations, 
an individual may draw his retirement 
income in addition to the income 
which he receives from the ground po- 
sition. For example, the Airport Com- 
mandant at Sochi on the Black Sea 
was a pilot who had been grounded 
for physical reasons, attended aviation 
training school and is now the Airport 
Commandant for this area. 


Pilot Pay 

By Russian standards, pilots are well 
paid. The jet pilot, for example, can 
make six or seven times the amount 
paid the average worker on a collec- 
tive farm or two to three times that 
paid to doctors. The average pilot, I 
estimate, would make almost four 
times the amount paid an average 
worker. Pilots, as in most countries, 
are compensated by a formula system 
of pay and this combined with other 
differences in the Soviet system makes 
exact comparisons difficult. Following, 
however, is attempt to describe the sys- 
tem and provide some simple means of 
comparison. 

Provisions for payment of pilots 
adopted in late 1960 provide that a 
pilot shall receive (1) basic salary, (2) 
pay for mileage, and (3) bonuses for 
work without accidents and strictly ac- 
cording to schedule. Salaries depend on 
the type of plane or helicopter the pilot 
is flying and his status. Before going 
any further, I should point out that a 
ruble is worth about $1.10. 

The base salary of a first pilot on 
heavy piston aircraft is 168 rubles per 
month and on jet and turbo-prop air- 
craft, 200 rubles. On “second class” 
piston aircraft, it is 138 rubles and on 
jet and turbo-prop 164 rubles. On 
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third class” piston aircraft 120 rubles 
nd on jet and turbo-props 143 rubles. 
In addition to the basic salary, the 
ight personnel receive extra pay 
hich depends on the hours in the air, 
1e type of plane and the condition of 
ight. 

The extra pay per hour is divided 
ito the following groups: On TU-104 
‘t aircraft from 5 rubles, 20 kopeks 
roughly $5.50) to 9 rubles, 50 kopeks 
roughly $10.50). On IL-18 turbo- 
rop aircraft (roughly the size of our 
lectra) from 3 rubles, 90 kopeks 
roughly $4.30) to 6 rubles, 30 kopeks 
roughly $7.00). On two-engine air- 
raft from 3 rubles, 10 kopeks (rough- 
y $3.45) to 6 rubles, 30 kopeks 
roughly $7.00). 
Flights over routes with normal con- 


ditions are paid according to the first 


roup which is the lowest. Flights over 


mountain areas are paid according to 


he second and third groups. Aerial 
work services flying higher than 5,500 


meters are paid according to the fifth 
sroup. Flights on piston aircraft in 


Arctic regions and the Antarctic are 
aid according to the seventh group. 
(he hourly rates in all its service are 
elative to the speed of the aircraft. 
The rates per kilometer for night 
lights increase by 30 per cent for the 
rew members and 50 per cent for the 
tewardesses. In addition to base pay 
nd flight pay, the crews in “haulage 
\viation” may receive up to 30 per 
ent of salary for fulfilling monthly 
ans without accidents and for good 
n-schedule operation. Stewardesses 
lay receive bonuses. 

The pay of other crew members is 
stablished in the following relation to 
he pay received by the first pilot. 


On jet and turbo- 


On piston 

aircraft prop aircraft 
Second Pilot 70% 75% 
Navigator 60% 75% 
Air Mechanic 60% 75% 
Air Engineer 60% 60% 
Radio Operator 50% 50% 
Stewardess 20% 20% 


2 graduate of an engineering 
is a mechanic. In their 
would be an engineering school 


An “air engineer 


ege and an “‘air mechanic 


engineer 


Under the foregoing formulas, the 
rst pilot on a jet aircraft in the Cen- 
al Regions of the country flying 54- 
0 hours per month would receive 500- 
30 rubles ($550-$610) and the first 
ilot of a piston aircraft receives 370- 
00 rubles ($410-$445) a month for 
10 hours of flying. (It should be point- 
d out here that a flying hour in the 
).S.S.R. means from take off to land- 
ng and not block to block as in the 
U.S.A.) The flight personnel in the 
remote and desert regions are paid 
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span is 122 ft. and over-all length 117. Gross weight 124,500 lbs. The 
plane is in the 2,600 mile range and has a service ceiling of 30,000 ft. 


higher salaries in comparison to the 
personnel in the European part of the 
country. For example, salary and pre- 
mium in the far north are 1.7 times 
higher. 

Comparison of earnings between 
countries is an extremely difficult mat- 
ter with which economists have strug- 
gled for many years. Such questions as 
cost of living, standard of living, qual- 
ity of product, and many others must 
be considered. The following are a few 
miscellaneous facts which will help 
make a comparison with the U.S.A. 
more realistic: 


» The Russian pilot is not permitted 
to pay more than 3% per cent of his 
annual income for housing and _ this 
includes utilities. Taxes and other mis- 
cellaneous deductions will probably 
run about 10 to 11 per cent of salary. 
Medical care is either free or at very 
low cost. Education of children even 
through the university and post gradu- 
ate level (provided they qualify) is 
paid for by the State. Vacations are 
subsidized. On the other hand, the cost 
of consumer goods as we noticed them 
in the shop windows, restaurants, and 
so forth, were very high, with a good 
pair of shoes, for example, costing $20 
to $30, a small bottle of vodka over 
$3.00. Some pilots have private cars 
but they are not common among the 
populace. 

» The following are some examples 
of comparative income levels: Doctors 
may earn up to 240 rubles per month; 
an air technician (trained mechanic) 
150 to 200 rubles per month if working 
on jets, 120 to 150 rubles on pistons; 
an elementary teacher 170 rubles per 
month; a collective farmer about 80 
rubles per month but with some extra 
allowances on food, etc.; a state farmer 


about 100 rubles with some food al- 
lowances. A jet pilot flying a TU-104 
on international runs 60 hours (off to 
on) per month and receiving the safe- 
ty bonus could make about 670 rubles 
(about $745). His copilot 500 rubles 
($560), flight engineer 500 rubles 
($560), radio operator 335 rubles 
($370), navigator 500 rubles ($560), 
stewardess 134 rubles ($150). 


Flight Hours and Working Conditions 

Flight hours are regulated in accord- 
ance with the type of aircraft flown. 
For turbo-jets, such as the TU-104, 
there is a maximum of 65 off to on 
flying hours per month, seven hours in 
one day. Working hours, defined as one 
hour before take-off, all time at inter- 
mediate stops, and one hour for de- 
briefing (layover time is not counted), 
may not exceed 12 hours in one as- 
signment or 175 hours in a month. 
There is a minimum guarantee of at 
least five calendar days off per month. 

On turbo-props, there is a maximum 
of eight hours per day but provision 
for exceptions, in some cases, up to 10, 
and a maximum of 100 hours per 
month. 


We were told that exceptions to the 
flight hours and working hours of 
pilots may only be granted with the 
approval of the Central Committee of 
the Civil Aviation Trade Union in 
Moscow. 


Vacations and Pensions 

Pilots are given 60 days vacation 
per year with full pay, and the pilots 
with whom we talked indicated that 
often 30 days are given in the summer 
and 30 days in the winter. These vaca- 
tions are often taken at one of the 
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Black Sea sanitoria. If a 
pilot is under orders from his medical 
officer that he requires rest or some othe 
form of physical rehabilitation, he may 
be sent to the sanitoria at no expense. 
We were told that a full month’s va- 
cation at one of these 
would cost 95-160 rubles per month in 
winter and 150-180 in summer. This 
includes all expenses for rooms, meals, 
etc. However, there is a system unde 
which certificates are granted for these 
vacations or visits to the sanitoria so 
that the cost is reduced to about 30 
per cent of normal cost, and the cost 
of a month’s vacation at a rest house 
on the Black Sea would be 
mately 60 rubles. 


resorts or 


resort areas 


approxi- 


Full pensions for pilots are provided 
after 25 years of service, but a year’s 
flying on a turbo-prop or turbo-jet air- 
crafe counts for two years of service. 
The maximum pension after the qual- 
ifying period of service is 120 rubles 
per month. The pilot, on retirement, 
is guaranteed a ground ~job in civil 
aviation and may receive his pension 
in addition to compensation for such 
employment. Certain other benefits, 
such as reduced rates for vacations, 
transportation, and so forth, are grant- 
ed to retired persons by the State. In 
the event of physical disability of a 
pilot, a different type of pension unde 
different conditions is granted the 
pilot, but we were told it still amounts 
to 120 rubles per month. We were told 
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AN-10A, each engine develops 4,600 eshp. Service ceiling is 30,000 ft. Plane car- 


ries 85 to 100 passengers. The high wing design is well adapted to the grass 
fields still found on many Russian airports. Weight is an estimated 120,000 lbs. 


that a pilot having qualified for a pen- 
sion may retire on his own decision or 
retirement, of course, may be for medi- 
cal reasons. 


Physical Examinations 

While we did not investigate each 
specific medical standard required of 
pilots, we gathered the impression that 
the standards were similar to those re- 
quired in other countries with the ex- 
ception that medical examinations 
were much more frequent. Pilots are 
given a physical examination every 
three months. In addition, there is a 
check-up by the airport doctor prior 
to every flight and there is a review 
medical board annually. 
There seems to be great emphasis on 
preventive medicine and, if any diff- 
culty occurs, the pilot is put under 
medical care and may be sent to one 
of the sanitoria or rest houses for re- 
cuperation under medical supervision. 
Rest houses for layovers were also un- 
der the supervision of a doctor. 


before a 


In discussions with one of the doc- 
tors, who was a member of the Civil 
Aviation Medical Research Division, 
we were told that they had conduct- 
ed research on flight crew member 
fatigue from the operation of turbo- 
prop and jet aircraft. Examinations of 
pilots before flight, in flight, and after 
flight were conducted, and while they 
were still analyzing some of the results, 


they had reached the conclusion that 
6-7 hours (off to on) per day on a 
TU-104 were sufficient and 60-70 
hours per month. They had also con- 
ducted research on the question of a 
compulsory chronological retirement 
age and had come to the conclusion 
that age was not a criterion of medical 
fitness or proficiency and that “retire- 
ment is a trade union problem, not 
a medical one.” 


Layover Facilities and Uniforms 

Pilots on layovers are usually housed 
and fed in a rest house furnished by 
Aeroflot. We visited one of these rest 
houses and talked to its director and 
the flight crews from many points in 
the country. The rest house itself is a 
large apartment type building and, like 
most similar facilities in the U.S.S.R.., 
it is under the direction of a doctor. 
The rule seems to be one flight crew to 
a room and depending on the size of 
the particular crew, there might be 
three to five crew members sleeping in 
one room in what, by our standards, 
would be considered very crowded con- 
ditions. The rest houses also had a 
dining room for the crews, television 
room, and recreation facilities. The 
cest of uniforms for flight crews is 
shared, 50-50, by Aeroflot and the crew 
member. Blue uniforms are worn by 
domestic crews and a brownish sort 
of uniform by crews flying in interna- 
tional air line service. 
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ousing and Education 


As mentioned previously, the cost of 
using is established at 34% per cent 
earnings. Housing is allocated to 
ch employee by the Administration 
id the Trade Union and the pilots 
nerally live in large apartment 
uses located near the airport or in 
e city nearby. There is a great short- 
re of adequate housing and construc- 
m of tremendous apartment houses 
in evidence everywhere. 
We visited several pilots’ apartments. 
1 two cases, the family consisted of 
ie pilot, his wife, and a teen-age child. 
he apartment contained three rooms 
each of approximately 100 to 120 
juare feet of living space. 
We also were invited into the pri- 
vate home being built by a navigator 
nd his wife. In general, there are very 
ew private homes and this was an in- 
novation. The government had allo- 
cated a piece of land near the airport 
on which private homes could be built 
for personal use and a number of small 
frame houses were in various stages of 
construction. The navigator’s house 
was a small frame two-story cottage 
with approximately 800 to 1,000 
square feet of floor space on two floors 
divided into five rooms. Under the law, 
the house may be built, occupied, and 
sold to another person but may not 
be rented. 


Kindergartens, primary, and second- 
iry schools are generally built close 
» the housing development for the 
articular airport or industry. Since 
10st wives also work, the children are 
‘pt in nurseries or kindergartens built 
earby which are operated by doctors 
nd teachers. (Seventy per cent of the 
ctors in the U.S.S.R. are women.) 





C. N. SAYEN (left), C. C. Jackson, 
and an official of Aeroflot shows the 
IFALPA observers Moscow; the 
Kremlin is in the background. 


Admission to a university is by ex- 
amination. Students who qualify re- 
ceive free food, lodging, and books plus 
a monthly stipend ranging from 35 
rubles the first year to 50 in the fourth 
year. Bonuses are paid for good grades. 
Technicians are trained in_ special 
schools and are generally secondary 
school graduates with the last two 
years spent on technical courses. 


Operations and Equipment 


This article is devoted primarily to 
the industrial and social conditions of 
pilots in the U.S.S.R., however, a few 
miscellaneous points regarding operat- 
ing problems, facilities, and standards 
may be of interest. 

A center-line approach lighting sys- 
tem is becoming the national standard 
with a Calvert type installed in four 
directions at Vnukovo Airport in Mos- 
cow. These particular installations 
have 3,000 feet of the Calvert type 
system with center-line lead in lights 
extended back for four kilometers. The 
approach lights have nine intensity set- 
tings and condenser discharge lights to 
within one kilometer of the threshold. 


'U-104s are two motor jets each engine developing 14,880 lbs. thrust. Wing 
pan is 114 ft. and over-all length 121 ft. Gross weight 120,152 lbs. Maximum 
peed is 560 mph and service ceiling 39,000 ft. Range is said to be 1,988 miles. 


The engines are housed in wing root nacelles. 
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Vnukovo also has Russian type ILS 
and GCA in four directions. Another 
Moscow airport Scheremtyevo has 
ILS, GCA, and approach lights in two 
directions. 

Visibility and ceiling limits quoted to 
us were: for jets—take off visibility— 
one kilometer—no ceiling; landing— 
visibility—1% Km and 120 meters 
ceiling. For pistons—take off—visibil- 
ity—-Yg Km.—no ceiling; landing—300 
meters visibility and 50 meters of ceil- 
ing. A “sliding scale” principle applied 
on the foregoing. 

On trunk routes, all flights over 200 
meters operate on a controlled basis. 
The principal navigation aids are non- 
directional beacons backed up by fan 
markers. Great accuracy was claimed 
for radio compasses (to % degree). 
During thunderstorm activity when 
compasses were erratic, a combination 
of airborne and ground radar is em- 
ployed. 

We were told that before being 
placed into airline service, new aircraft 
are given three tests (1) a manufac- 
turer or plant test, (2) a government 
test and (3) an exploitation test by 
being assigned to cargo flying for a 
period of time. 

An anti-collision device has been in 
use for some time. It seems to share 
some circuits with the weather radar 
and has about a four-inch display, side 
by side with the radar. The device is 
supposed to have a 30 mile range and 
scans 60° either side of the forward 
center line and 30° up and down. A 
red light to the side of the radar in- 
stallation comes on when an aircraft 
enters the field. The pilot then checks 
its position on the scope. If after a 
suitable interval, the pilot does not 
take avoidance action, the autopilot 
will automatically initiate such action. 
We saw this device in an IL-18 and 
have asked for further technical data 
on it. 

Three engine ferry flights, we were 
told, are not flown. 

The “plan” is to move all intercity 
passengers by air and fares are being 
reduced. For example, the fare from 
Tbilisi to Moscow was “International 
Pullman”—41 rubles, ordinary Pull- 
man 37 rubles, air fare 37 rubles. Gen- 
erally, fares for regional services were 
3 kopeks per mile (3.3c) on short haul 
and 2 kopeks per mile (2.2c) on long 
haul. 

This is a very brief description of 
the position and problems of a pilot in 
the U.S.S.R. More details of his rela- 
tionship with his trade union and other 
areas will be explored in a subsequent 


article. => 
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ALPA 
Camera 


Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures 


American Airlines photo 





CONVAIR 990 takes off from Lindbergh field in San 
Diego for the first time in air line markings. American 
Airlines will take delivery of first 990 later this year for 
service in 1961. 


Seaboard World Airlines photo 






SEHEOHMRO WMOHLE AIRLINES 





CANADAIR swingtail 
CL-44 cargo which Sea- 
board World Airlines is 
ordering for North Atlan- 
tic run. Five CL-44’s have 
been ordered. 











JTSD Pratt & jWhitney | 
turbofan engine which will 
power Boeing 727. Engine 
weighs 2,994 pounds and 
develops 14,000 pounds of 
thrust. 
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PAA CAPTAIN Carl Ballard (center) describes the hi- 
jacking of his PAA DC-8 on flight from Mexico City to 
Guatamala City, August 9. A gunman forced Ballard to 
fly to Havana. F/O Samuel Enfield is at the left. 





CREW MEMBERS of Continental’s 707 which was hi- 
jacked August 3, ending with the surrender of the hijack- 
ers in El Paso, Texas. (L. to r.) Captain Byrol Rickards, 
passenger service manager Louis Finch, 1/0 Ralph Wag- 
goner, and 2/0 Norman Simmons. 
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DEADLIEST HIJACKING attempt 
took place August 2, in Chico, Califor- 
nia, when a berserk gunman tried to 
take over a Pacific Air Lines DC-3 
which was about to take off. Captain 
Oscar Cleal, Jr. (right) was shot in the 
head and may lose sight in both eyes. 
The gunman shot passenger agent Wil- 
liam Hicks and was subdued by co-pilot 
Allen Wheeler (left) who fought with 
the gunman until the police arrived. 
The control tower, which had been in 
communication with the plane, alerted 
the police. 
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PILOTS, AS ONE PILOT SEES THEM 





Pilots do have personal problems—a pilot tells doctors what they are 


by HOWARD M. CONE 
Captain, PAA 


T is assumed that you gentlemen 

will have to deal with pilots while 
pursuing your profession. It might be 
of help for you to know not only what 
the pilot eats, but also what is “eating” 
him. From my position as a pilot I 
shall try to review some of these points. 


As one looks around at the men at a 
pilots’ meeting there seems to be no 
common denominator. They are of all 
sizes, shapes, ages and attitudes. After 
knowing them, one may say that they 
seem to be individualistic, opinionated 
and self-confident, also that they have 
the same weaknesses, temptations and 
faults as persons in other occupations. 
They seem, as a group, to be continual- 
ly dissatisfied—not really unhappy, but 
quite ready to indulge in criticism of 
their company, their union, their sched- 
ules, the FAA, and maybe even their 
doctors, but seldom of themselves. 


This dissatisfaction is difficult to un- 
lerstand because pilots are relatively 
vell paid and appear to have a con- 
iderable amount of free time. It may 
ve that flying an airplane well does no 
ulfill any creative drive that a man 
nay have. Completing a well-run trip 
ay be more similar to driving a golf 
all well than to writing a book or 
lesigning a bridge. That may be why 
aside from the sense of insecurity of 
heir job) many pilots run businesses on 
he side. Others may paint, sculpt or 





This article is based on a speech made 
’y Howard M. Cone at the Seminar on 
\viation Medicine of the Guggenheim Cen- 
‘r for Aviation Health and Safety, Harvard 
school of Public Health. Captain Cone 
nade this speech to Dr. Ross A. McFar- 
and’s seminar in aviation medicine at the 
Wings Club in New York, February 1, 1961. 
He has had a distinguished career as an 
tir line pilot, and he was in command of the 
uircraft which flew President Roosevelt to 
the conference at Casablanca. Captain Cone 
presented this talk on the first day of his 
twenty-eighth year as a pilot for Pan Ameri- 
can. 
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do woodwork. For recreation some may 
golf, play tennis, sail or ski. The spare 
time itself may contribute to their sense 
of usefulness or dissatisfaction. They be- 
come nerve tired rather than muscle 
tired in their work, which can some- 
times lead to difficulty in sleeping. In 
spite of these critical comments, pilots 
are basically a healthy and well-adjust- 
ed lot. 


Pilot and management relations 


Although pilots may be critical of 
their company and bosses, they are 
loyal and do like their jobs. For ex- 
ample, when the junior men have been 
furloughed, more than 90 per cent re- 
turned when recalled a year or two 
later. However, one may hear some of 
the following criticisms of the com- 
pany: 

1. There should be a more personal 
relationship between the line pilots and 
their superiors. A pilot may go for years 
and never see his chief pilot or opera- 
tions manager. This brings the ques- 
tion: is one pleasing or displeasing his 
boss? How can one or two bosses know 
and offer a personal comment or com- 
mendation to each of six hundred men 
that come and go at all hours? 

2. There should be a more receptive 
ear for recommendations and ideas, the 
suggestion committee system notwith- 
standing. 

3. There should be more acceptance 
of ideas and recognition of their sub- 
mission. Many suggestions are sub- 
mitted without ever being acknowl- 
edged. This may be a valid criticism, 
but it should be remembered that few 
of the problems and their proffered so- 
lutions are new. Some pilots still con- 
tinue to offer suggestions in spite of 
the above, but many have become dis- 
illusioned and do only the minimum 
required. 


4. Another complaint is that pilots 
are scheduled or flown according to 
the need and by the book, rather than 
according to the personal needs of the 
pilot, or flight time limits which seem 
reasonable to the pilot. This may be a 


just criticism, sometimes brought on by 
peak loads, geographical limitations, 
layover considerations and economic 
reasons. Oftentimes strict interpretation 
of the contract (intended to protect the 
pilots from an inhumanitarian corpora- 
tion) brings on severe inconveniences 
and economic penalties to the pilots. 

It sometimes gets to the point where 
the company will give all that’s in the 
contract and no more; and likewise the 
pilots may do only the minimum re- 
quired to complete the schedule safely. 
This can be contrasted with the pre- 
union days when pilots were kept on 
the payroll during considerable periods 
of illness, and nearly all requests for 
time off-schedule for valid personal rea- 
sons were honored. 


5. Among the most legitimate com- 
plaints of pilots are the lack of promo- 
tion to captain, the reduction from cap- 
tain to copilots. All pilots want to be 
captains. They want the authority 
(which is fast being diluted), the re- 
sponsibility and the pay. Technological 
unemployment has been the main fac- 
tor in this condition. The jets do more 
work with fewer crews. A jet pilot-hour 
can produce about four times the pas- 
senger-miles that a DC-7 pilot-hour 
can. 

In one airline there are no pilots with 
World War II pilot experience now 
flying as captains. Copilots react to this 
varying ways. Some work harder than 
ever, some react with apparent indif- 
ference, while some eat their hearts out. 
As an example, one was relating his re- 
curring misfortunes and general bad 
luck which he had begun to accept as 
normal. He stated that his luck was 
such that if all the women in the world 
were cut in half and reapportioned out 
to the men, he would surely get the 
half you would have to feed. 


6. On some flights considerable time 
may elapse between meals for crew 
members—frequently up to eight hours 
or more. Once there was great stress 
on keeping food in one’s stomach and 
keeping up the blood sugar level dur- 
ing approaches and landings. This 
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seems to have been overlooked lately 
in the effort to economize and to pro- 
vide first class service to the passengers. 


Pilot union relationships 


Whatever its sins, the union deserves 
the pilot’s gratitude for the many bene- 
fits it has obtained for him and main- 
tains for him. There are almost as 
many opinions at a pilots’ union meet- 
ing as there are pilots. Mostly though, 
the aims are consistent within cate- 
gories. —The youngest men are con- 
cerned with keeping on the payroll or 
obtaining furlough pay. Most senior 
pilots aim for runs of reasonable 
lengths, reasonable time off, and a rel- 
atively full month of flying (a full pay 
check). There are some fantastic atti- 
tudes exhibited in a meeting that are 
not apparent during personal contacts. 
Sometimes the worst side of one’s 
nature comes out at the union meeting. 


Some pilots chafe under the decisions 
of the union and feel that they have 
been discriminated against: “It’s a cap- 


tain’s union” or “The majority is made 
up of copilots; they run the union.” 
Once a rather lighthearted, I hope, co- 
pilot offered this comment during a 
dull moment on a trip: “There have 
been hundreds of crashes and thousands 
of pilots killed, and the tragedy of it 
all is that none of them were senior 
to me.” 


There are a few fanatic agitators who 
want to strike—never mind what for, 
just strike. “Make the company un- 
happy; that makes us happy.” What 
grudge or poison they harbor in their 
systems is difficult to understand. Is it 
a matter of body chemistry, and they 
can’t help it? Are they frustrated exec- 
utives that did not make the first team? 
What makes them spoil their own lives 
and as many others as they can? It is 
a mystery to me, and I am thankful 
that I don’t share their ailment. Would 
it be wise, desirable or possible for air- 
lines to attempt to spot such personali- 
ties during the hiring interviews and 
pointedly avoid hiring them? 





Urge military reservists to check pension dates 


Captain Cleal, who so conscientiously 
brought this information on military pen- 
sions to our attention, was shot and seri- 
ously wounded in an airplane hijacking 
attempt. (See page 10.) This material 
was meant to supplement his article “A 
Personal Checklist” which appeared in 
the July, 1961, issue of this magazine. 
—EpirTor. 


In a special bulletin to Pacific Atr- 
line Pilots, Oscar W. Cleal, Jr., Chair- 
man, Pilots Retirement Committee, 
called their attention to an important 
pension deadline for Armed Forces Re- 
servists. Because this information may 
be of value to many more ALPA mem- 
bers, the bulletin is being reproduced 
here: 


The United States Government has 
always provided for members of its 
Armed Forces a broad retirement pro- 
gram. Armed Forces Reservists are 
eligible to retire with pay, upon ap- 
plication at age 60 if they have com- 
pleted 20 years or more of satisfactory 
Federal service. 

Retirement pay is computed at two 
and one-half per cent (2%) of basic 
monthly pay, multiplied by retirement 


points divided by 360. 


The retirement program was ampli- 
fied with a Survivorship Annuity Plan 
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gives you, as a member of the Armed 
Forces, the opportunity to provide for 
your immediate family in the event of 
your death after retirement as follows: 


available to 
Coast Guard. 


and 
decide you want it, and then apply for 
it before the end of your 18th year of 
service as calculated for pay purposes. 


of Oath, First Duty Station, Commis- 
sion, etc. 


under the Uniformed Services Contin- 
gency Option Act of 1953. This plan 


An income for your widow. 
An income for your eligible surviv- 
ing children. 

An income for both your widow and 
your eligible surviving children. 
The survivorship annuity plan is 
members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 


To provide this benefit for your wife 


children or both, you must first 


Do not confuse the 18th year of serv- 
ice for pay purposes with 18 years of 
active or reserve duty or satisfactory 
years of service! The beginning date 
from which the all important pay pur- 
poses year starts may well be your date 


To be certain, obtain this informa- 
tion from your Reserve Officer Per- 
sonnel Dept. or Naval District which 
maintains your officer records immedi- 
ately! If you fail to apply in time, your 
pension rights die with you. 





Pilot to pilot relationships 


It is remarkable how compatible the 
relations between pilots seem to be 
when one considers the stress, cramped 
quarters and fatigue the pilots some- 
times undergo. Occasionally an unfor- 
tunate relationship will exist, and it be- 
hooves each one to extend himself to 
make the best of a bad situation. Actu- 
ally I will not attempt a very difficult 
instrument approach if I feel that I 
do not have the copilot’s complete co- 
operation. However, this happens very 
rarely. On the other hand, I have made 
some very difficult approaches and 
landings with the invaluable help of a 
cooperative copilot who inspired me to 
do better work than I am normally 
capable of doing. The flight engineer 
and the third pilot are important mem- 
bers of the team, and may contribute 
towards a nice, precise job or tend to 
detract from it. 


As a group we have the greatest 
bunch of pilots in the world. Some of 
us should be a little more considerate 
of our fellows by not whistling in the 
cockpit or smoking when it bothers 
others, not punching or touching any- 
one to get attention, and by eliminating 
other little annoyances. 


Pilot and FAA relationships 


Have you ever tried to drive a car 
or drive a golf ball when you are angry, 
upset or distracted? It doesn’t help in 
flying an airplane either. Some of the 
FAA policies of the past two years have 
appeared to be harrassment. “File a 
violation” seems to have been the 
watchword. 

It is difficult to understand the re- 
quirement to remain strapped in one’s 
seat for almost continuous periods of 
over nine hours. Why is there an FAA 
requirement to wear a mask and 
breathe oxygen when a great majority 
of interested and responsible parties be- 
lieve it to be unnecessary and/or dan- 
gerous at certain altitudes? Pilots have 
been advised in the past to move 
around frequently to restore circulation 
and get the cobwebs out of their minds. 
Now we remain for hours with a tour- 
niquet across our laps and a mask 
strapped across our faces. Why? 


Public accusations of pilots have dis- 
credited the profession and make pilots 
appear as adult delinquents. This dis- 
torted view helps no one and can hurt 
many. One terrible penalty of these 
policies is that incidents and near acci- 
dents are bound to be covered up, if 
at all possible. The end result of all 
this is that in an attempt to tighten up 


(Continued on page 23) 
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"French touch" goes with Caravelle UAL training 





IN DEFERENCE to the Caravelle’s French origins, the first group of flight 
officers to take Caravelle training at United’s Denver base, donned bright col- 
ored berets and phony mustaches. (But by the time the picture was taken, only 
Second Officer J. C. Organtini still had his lip ornament.) Ground School In- 
structor Ed Hoffman holds the model plane. United Air Lines photo 


With The Air Line Pilots 








Eastern Air Lines photo 
Captain John B. Whitted, (right) of 
2021 English Lane, College Park, Ga., 
based in Atlanta, receives congratu- 
lations and silver bowl from Eastern 
Air Lines President Malcolm A. Mac- 
Intyre for services “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” Captain Whitted was 
among a group of Eastern employees 
recently honored at a “Presidential 
Citation” dinner held in New York. 
His citation read: “with his ‘Opera- 
tion Spruce-up,’ Captain Whitted has 
promoted a better looking, smoother 
running operation among Eastern per- 
sonnel in Atlanta. 


BRANIFF CAPTAIN NAMED DALLAS' "DAD OF THE YEAR" 


Captain R. D. James received the 
‘Dad of the Year” Award at a meeting 
f the Central Dads’ Club in Dallas, 
ast July. 

Captain James, or “Bob” as he is 
nore familiarly known to his fellow 
lots on Braniff, received the award 
n recognition of outstanding perform- 
ince in the Walnut Hill Elementary 
School Dads’ Club. 

The Dads’ Club of Dallas raises 
inds for the purchase of supplemental 
quipment for their particular school. it 
Bob’s club sponsors a Boy Scout troop, DAD OF THE 
in athletic team and in addition has YEAR” Captain 


uurchased air conditioners and public James with his family. 
iddress systems as well as other equip- (Right to left) His 
nent the school board doesn’t include wife, Charlotte, 
n its support. Janet, Roberta, and 

It’s “Hats Off” to ALPA members Barbara. Captain 
like Bob James who show that not James is in the 
only are they excellent air line pilots Braniff Airways, 
but strong supporters of the commu- Council 42, Dallas, 


nity as well! Texas. 
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By CAPTAIN W. K. HOWELL, Chairman, Detroit Area Safety Committee 


The need for a modern local service aircraft 


HE need for a modern local serv- 
ice aircraft has been with us for a 
number of years. For reasons of eco- 
nomics there has been no development 
of aircraft of this type in the United 
States though several European manu- 
facturers have such aircraft under de- 
velopment. As a local service air line 
captain I would like to express some 
of my views and opinions—the results 
of working in this field—to those per- 
sons interested in developing an air- 
craft of this type. 
I shall make suggestions on the de- 
sign features of such an aircraft and 
finally, the means for developing it. 


Ramp level loading 


The requirement for loading and un- 
loading baggage, mail, and other cargo 
in an absolute minimum of time makes 
ramp level loading a highly desirable 
feature of the local service airplane. 

A fast turn-around and minimum 
time spent on thru-stops will result in 
much faster service to the passenger. 
The primary reason people travel by 
air is to travel faster, spending the 
least amount of time en route. Six 10 
minute stops en route is an hour's 
time to the traveler and one hour less 
productivity for the airplane as far as 
air line management is concerned. 

Present day aircraft require the use 
of expensive ramp equipment to lift 
cargo to heights six feet or more above 
ground level. Initial cost of this equip- 
ment as well as maintenance and re- 
placement costs must evenutally be 
charged to the traveling public. 

Another desirable feature of ramp 
level loading is the ease of servicing 
the aircraft. Fuel and supplies are pro- 
vided in a minimum of time. Passen- 
gers can deplane and enplane in a 
minimum of time with less chance of 
injury, especially for disabled or elderly 
persons, and small children. In the 





Captain Howell, the ALPA Region III 
Area Safety Chairman, gave a speech on 
which this article is based, at the annual 
banquet of the Institute of Aero/Space Sci- 
ences, Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana, 
June 10, 1961. 
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Local service carriers need a new type of aircraft for their operations. 


Captain Howell gives his version of this craft. 


event of an emergency, ramp level 
loading is of great value because of 
ease and rapidity of passenger evacu- 
ation. 

Integral loading stairs, considered 
mandatory equipment by most local 
service operators, would be shorter, of 
simpler design, and easier to maintain 
than present equipment. 

An effort should be made to co-ordi- 
nate air cargo facilities with the rail 
and truck systems. Consideration 
should be given to standardization of 
the height above ground for the cargo 
loading level. The most practical level 
appears to be from 36 to 40 inches 
above ground level. 


Slow approach speeds 


We know that speed has much to do 
with injury and survival in airplane 
accidents. Extensive research indicates 
we could expect a survival factor of 
near 100 per cent on accidents—where 
the aircraft strikes the ground—if we 
could lower the approach speed to 
around 60 knots. 

Considerable effort is being directed 
toward the prevention of accidents in 
the terminal area; the records indicate 
80 per cent of our accidents are in this 
area. The slow approach and landing 
speed would do much to increase the 
level of passenger safety. 


Lowest possible operating minimums 


Most airports presently served by 
local service carriers have weather min- 
imums of 400 ft. ceiling height (dis- 
tance between the ground level and the 
base of the clouds), and one mile visi- 
bility. Assuming that the pilot is direct- 
ly in line with the runway, and is look- 
ing in the right place at the right time, 
he would see the end of the runway 
one mile from the airport. 

With an approach speed of 120 
knots, he has 30 seconds to get the air- 
plane from its present position to land- 
ing speed and configuration over the 
end of the runway. On the other hand, 
at 60 knots approach speed, he would 
have a full minute from the mile out 
position in order to do the job. 

We could expect to immediately low- 


oyoyd pypryr4iv.y 


er landing minimums to 34 mile visibil- 
ity with an airplane with the slower 
approach speed capability. 


Circling weather minimums 


When the landing runway is not in 
line with the radio facility approach 
aid, we must circle around the airport 
to land on the runway most nearly 
aligned with the wind. 

Present day aircraft speeds while 
circling are 120 knots. The radius of 
turn being in direct proportion to the 
speed of the aircraft, we find that the 
faster the airplane, the greater distance 
we travel from the airport. One and 
half miles visibility is the usual weath- 
er minimum to circle the airport. 

Again, with the 60 to 70 knots ap- 
proach capability, we could circle air- 
ports with 34 miles visibility. Actually, 
with the short landing distance air- 
plane, we would not have to circle at 
all in most instances. An instrument 
landing executed with a 30 knots tail 
wind would not equal today’s aircraft 
landing ground speed. 


Taxi time 


Due to the fast approach and land- 
ing by the local service aircraft pres- 
ently in use, much time is used in taxi- 


FAIRCHILD F-27 or “Friendship 
F-27” represents one European ap- 
proach to local service aircraft de- 
sign. About 130 F-27s are now fly- 
ing on the world’s airlines. 
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ing from the far end of the runway 
to the terminal. The slower landing 
and take off speed would reduce the 
required taxi time; thus effecting a 
large reduction in enroute time at a 
considerable saving to both the passen- 
gers and the airline. 


Noise abatement 


We know that 1,200 to 1,500 ft. alti- 
tude is the critical distance to main- 
tain to avoid an excessive noise level 
on the ground. With the slow approach 
and climb out air speeds, we find that 
the aircraft noise problem is all but 
eliminated. These speeds permit the 
pilot to both climb and descend at steep 
angles where necessary without unduly 
compromising safety. 


Single point refueling 


Present day aircraft require top of 
the wing refueling requiring special 
ladders for men to get on the wing. 
There are time consuming grounding 
procedures to prevent static sparks, and 
to prevent servicing delays, two men 
are usually needed. Today, the average 
refueling time is 10 to 15 minutes. 

Single point refueling has been used 
on our military interceptor jet aircraft 
for years because fast turn around time 
is extremely important. It is very impor- 
tant too that the local service aircraft 
be designed to refuel in less than three 
minutes. 


“Carry on” luggage capability 


Countless passengers have found 
themselves in the awkward position of 
arriving at their destination only to find 
their luggage has missed a connection 
at a transfer point. 

Business men have arrived on time 
for a meeting only to find their brief- 
cases did not make it, thereby cancel- 
ling a business meeting which may 
1ave cost their companies thousands 
f dollars to arrange—not to mention 
ther losses due to cancellation. 

Daily, more people carry their own 
uggage, or use airport porters to the 
‘carry on luggage racks” on board air- 
planes. This is one sure way of not los- 
ng luggage or having it damaged. 

Contrast this with the losses suf- 
‘ered by air lines for compensating 
passengers for lost and damage luggage; 
losses which may mean the difference 
between profit and loss for the line. 
Carry on luggage facilities would also 
reduce the number of personnel at the 
station. 

Carry on luggage space that would 
be adequate for capacity loads is a ne- 
cessity. A desirable feature in an air- 
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UNITED STATES AIR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
ROUTES CERTIFICATED TO LOCAL SERVICE CARRIERS 
JUNE 30, 1960 


Selected Indices of Growth 


Total Cities Served 


Cities Served Exclusively 








by Local Service Airlines...... 


by Local Service Airlines..... 
Unduplicated Route Miles....... 
Pianes in Service. ........20..64 
Plane-miles Flown Daily........ 
Seat-miles Available Daily...... 
Employees ......cccccccccceces 


1950 1960 
ROSS Ae deletion 369 547 
Sere rrer rrr 195 334 
rere ere Te 24,769 46,477 
(ia wich ac 128 302 
Sei teh alae lg 90,470 254,000 


Seer ree ree 1,641,500 7,367,000 





4,795 12,295 


Courtesy Air Transport Association of America 








craft would be a design in which space 
normally used for cargo could be easily 
converted to luggage space. 


Convertible cabin 


Movable partitions should be de- 
signed into the aircraft to permit vari- 
ations in passenger/cargo loads. Seats 
mounted or rails or slides to permit 
variable and high density seating and 
easy movement or removal seems desir- 
able. Concealed tracks should be de- 
signed into the overhead area to permit 
easy handling of heavy cargo by an 
overhead ceiling lift. 

Another desirable feature would be 
a design provision for a complete 
changeover from passenger to cargo, 
troop carrier, or hospital type air evac- 
uation for litter patients. 


Speed brakes 


Experience has shown that aerody- 
4 “cc ” 
namic “speed brakes” are needed to 


take advantage of maintaining enroute 
speed as long as possible. This type of 
brake is quite simple, easily maintained, 
and is considered a great deal more 
necessary on the frequent stop opera- 
tion than the long trips. Another added ° 
advantage is the capability of reducing 
speed quickly when encountering tur- 
bulence or emergency situations when 
reducing speed quickly is essential. 


Integral electrical power 


It is a near necessity that present day 
aircraft supply its own electrical power 
during ground operations. The number 
of airports served by the local service 
operation makes the purchase and 
maintenance of ground power units at 
each airport a costly proposition. Elec- 
tricity for engine starters, cabin heat- 
ing, cabin cooling, food and beverage 
refrigeration, as well as other electri- 
cally operated units indicates the need 
for a small, efficient, built-in power 
unit. Such units are presently available 
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and aircraft should be designed to in- 
corporate them. 


Fire inerting system 


It will be necessary to include a fire 
inerting system in this aircraft. An in- 
vestigation revealed that of the airports 
the local service airplane serves, 57 per 
cent have no fire protection apparatus, 
35 per cent have some protection, and 
8 per cent have good protection. Fire 
inerting systems have been designed 
and tested that will prevent and ex- 
tinguish fires at the time of impact 
The requirement for public safety de- 
mands that the fire inerting system be 
provided. 


Passenger appeal 


It has been said that a railroad box 
car would fly if enough power were put 
on it. The purpose of the ideal local 
service aircraft is to carry passengers 
over relatively short distances—80 to 
100 miles—to connections with air lines 
serving more distant points. There are 
secondary purposes: carrying cargo, 
mail, and express, and developing fu- 
ture business. To appeal to air passen 
gers, this aircraft must look safe, solid 


CAPTAIN HOWELL'’S ideal 
local service aircraft is adapt- 
able to military transport 
needs. He suggests that the 
loading ramp height be stand- 
ardized and the cabin be 
readily convertible from pas- 
senger to freight. A step in 
this direction has been made 
by the Air Force with an air- 
craft loading vehicle (above 

which can vary the height of 
the platform to register with 
the plane’s floor. This ““Uni- 
versal Cargo Handling Sys- 
tem” loads cargo on flat pal- 
lets held down by nylon net- 
ting secured to tie-down ring 
(below). The roller conveyors 
and guide rails—universally 
applicable to all four existing 
Air Force cargo carriers—al- 
low fast, easy loading. The 
pallets are secured by remote- 
ly controlled rail restraint 
locks while the aircraft is in 
flight. 
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fast, and reliable. An attrac- 
tive design that will gain fast public 
acceptance is a very important feature. 


looking, 


Performance requirements 


Experience gained thus far in local 
service operation would indicate the 
present average distance between stops 
is 80 to 90 nautical miles. This estab- 
lishes the requirement that an airplane 
operate profitably over a 90 mile seg- 
ment with a 50 per cent load factor. 

The local service industry does not 
agree as to the number of seats re- 
quired for passengers. This figure has 
varied over the years from about 25 to 
{5 and is fairly stable now at 52 to 60 
passengers. This higher capacity should 
permit a “no reservation” commuter 
service On many routes. 

As for speed, anything over 250 
knots would do the job. The greater 
the speed capability—without sacrific- 
ing the other requirements—the faster 
passengers will arrive at their destina- 
tions. Competition between available 
designs should do much to solve this 
problem for us. 

The same is true of power require- 
ments. We need an aircraft that is 
capable of accelerating from take-off 
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to climb speed, and climb to cruise 
speed, quickly. 

Cabin noise level and the aircraft 
noise are important factors, and a pos- 
sible answer may be in the aft mounted 
turbo fan jet engine. 

A range of 700 miles would seem 
adequate with provision for external 
tanks or other means of providing fuel, 
should be engineered into the aircraft. 


Additional! features 


Pressurized cabin, anti-icing systems, 
weather radar, communications and 
navigation capability, good cockpit and 
cabin visibility, bird-proof windshields 
and means for rapidly decelerating the 
aircraft on the ground are all modern 
aircraft requirements. 


Aircraft development 


The difficulty of developing this 
model local service aircraft is mainly 
a problem in financing. The local serv- 
ice air lines depend on federal sub- 
sidies through mail payments to keep 
their heads above water now. Private 
investment capital has not been at- 
tracted to such an investment. Three 
or four airplanes of this design have 
been developed by European countries; 
however, they have not been acceptable 
to United States carriers. One would 
have to be a better economist than my- 
self to understand how they can finance 
such developments and we cannot. 


Sales potential 


In our country the trend in thinking 
has been toward the regional airports 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Reprinted from Boeing Airliner magazine, May, 1961 


Jet Engine Vibration 








ECIPROCATING engine mal- 

functions are easily detected 
hen excessive vibrations are the fore- 
inner of major damage. Jet engines 
ormally have little unbalance and 
perate smoothly; therefore, special in- 
trumentation is required to indicate 
ose vibrations due to abnormal un- 
)}alance. An increasing vibration, 
hough initially small, may indicate pro- 
ressive deterioration of the engine. In- 
light vibration monitoring equipment 
vill indicate increased amplitudes of 
10tion caused by slight damage to a 
otating engine part. Thus, early detec- 
ion of the power plant fault allows a 
ninor repair correction rather than a 
ostly major overhaul. 


The gas turbine or jet engine con- 
ists mainly of one or more relatively 
irge turbine wheels and numerous 
ompressor stages rotating at relatively 


1G. 1—Pick-up or transducer mount- 
d on turbojet engine bracket. The 
evice converts motion to an electri- 
al signal for a gage indication. En- 
ine vibration causes a permanent 
agnet to move through a coil wind- 
ig which creates an electrical signal. 













































































high speeds throughout the normal op- 
erational range. The many hours of en- 
gine experience by commercial airlines, 
with inspection of failed engines, has 
indicated that engine life can be ex- 
tended and some costly engine failures 
eliminated by close control of engine 
balance, or vibration, to see that it does 
not exceed normal limits. Vibration in- 
dicating systems are an aid for mainte- 
nance convenience rather than a flight 
safety requirement. The vibration limits 
may be determined by tranducers or 
pickups (Fig. 1) on each engine. 

There are many mechanical defic- 
iencies which can cause excessive en- 
gine vibration, among which are: bird 
ingestion, main rotor and turbine shaft 
bearing failure, excessive turbine blade 
creep, and improper balance of assem- 
bly at manufacture or overhaul. The 
primary concern is not with design 
limits but with any increase in the am- 
plitude of vibration at the selected 
transducer locations, which may be ab- 
normal and rapidly increasing in nature 
to indicate a progressive engine fail- 
ure. 

The usual engine EPR, RPM, EGT 
instrumentation, will indicate a major- 
ity of malfunctions. In addition, vibra- 
tion symptoms may be heard in the 
cockpit or felt through the thrust lever 
linkage; the mechanics call it “throt- 
tle-buzz.” It is for that limited percent- 
age of engine malfunctions which are 
not otherwise detected that a vibration 
indication system is useful. 

Simply stated the airborne vibra- 
tion system performs as follows: Engine 
motion shakes a permanent magnet 
within the pick-up and induces a small 
current into a coil winding. The sig- 
nal produced is transmitted through 
shielded wiring to the amplifier which 
is installed in the electrical instrument 
racks. Here, the signal is amplified and 
transmitted to the Flight Engineer’s 
Panel to produce a gage indication. 
Indication quantities are generally 
either in mils double amplitude or in 
relative amplitude meter readings. High 
or low frequency bands may be moni- 
tored to indicate whether the readings 








FIG. 2—Continuous vibration 
monitoring of all pick-up lo- 
cations is a feature of oscillo- 
scope type instrumentation. 





FIG. 3—A portable vibration an- 
alyzer (Sperry) for maintenance 
checks of excessive engine vibra- 
tion after the airborne system has 
indicated an impending malfunc- 
tion. 





FIG. 4—Single vibration indicator 
dial with selector switch for the 
four engine pick-up locations. 


Boeing Company photos 


are caused by the low speed or the high 
speed rotor system by means of a filter 
selector switch. 

Required for maximum effectiveness 
in addition to the equipment are “vi- 
bration-conscious” Flight Engineers who 
will regularly read and record indica- 
tion data, scan past vibration logs, and 
make recommendations to reduce 
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power as necessary on suspected engines 
to reduce possible damage. Even 
though an extensive and refined system 
can detect a sudden increase in vibra- 
tion amplitude, it cannot pre-determine 
the critical level, flash a warning light, 
sound a horn, and automatically shut 
the engine down. Nor is the establish- 
ment of a red line maximum marking 
on the dial face as a “go-no go” gagt 
a proper use of the instrumentation. 

One reason that a maximum magni- 
tude of vibration amplitude may not be 
easily established is due to the various 
types of equipment installed such as 
Sperry, Bendix, Consolidated, Phillips, 
and others. The exact location and 
method of attachment of pick-ups also 
induce variations in gage readings. The 
specific vibration limit, as to relative 
magnitude, must be determined from 
experience with a given engine series 
and model, aircraft engine installation, 
and vibration instrumentation system. 

Vibration indications during cruise 
are notably uniform and constant. Here 
a gage reading is of considerable sig- 
nificance in predicting when a jet en- 
gine may develop early distress in one 
of its rotating parts. The transitory 
stages of airplane flight; water-injection 
takeoff, maximum power settings, and 
wing deflections experience in climbout 
usually indicate a vibration condition 
well beyond the usual readings. 

One airline, a pioneer in the use of 
jet engine vibration systems, has stated 
their feeling as, “ the clearest indi- 
cation of abnormal vibration is a sud- 
den sustained increase regardless of in- 
dicated level.” Thus, vibration instru- 
mentation may determine engine mal- 
functions primarly by a change in 
amplitude indications. 

Pick-ups (Fig. 1) may be located on 
the inlet and diffuser cases of each en- 
gine. The Flight Engineer’s Panel may 
be arranged with one gage for each 
engine; or be limited to one indicator 
(Fig. 5) with a means for 
switching. Continuous monitoring is 
possible with multiple indicators. An 
oscilloscope makes simultaneous indica- 
tion and comparison of all engines pos- 
sible. (Fig. 3). 


selective 


One airline prefers the one pickup 
per engine arrangement with a single 
indicator gage and selective switching 
When excessive engine vibrations are 
noted in flight, further ground check- 
ing is conducted with additional tem- 
porarily installed pick-ups to pinpoint 
the trouble location and extent. 

Maintenance personnel use the tur- 
bine vibration analyzer on the flight 
line to diagnose engine trouble by se- 


lective tuning and the component or 


accessory which is at fault frequently 
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may be localized and identified. This 
pin-pointing of trouble considerably 
expedites necessary maintenance and 
determines whether the engine or mere- 
ly one of the drive accessories must be 
changed. A portable unit vibration 
analyzer is shown in Fig. 4. 

Boeing assists those customer airlines 
desiring vibration instrumentation in- 
corporated in the production of their 
jet airliners. The choice of a specific 
manufacturers’ equipment is  deter- 
mined by the customers. The vibration 
transducer locations on the engine, and 
the frequency filtering used depend on 
the specific engine and details of the 
monitoring system. In many cases pro- 
vision is made (shielded wiring) during 
airplane manufacture for later equip- 
ment installation by the customer. 

A proper monitoring of the engine 
vibration system may allow detection 
of minor defects which if not other- 
wise noted might permit the engine to 
deteriorate to a condition requiring a 
major overhaul. An increasing number 
of instances are being added to the rec- 
ord where vibration instrumentation 
has enabled malfunctions to be detect- 





ed, and where subsequent action was 
taken in time to realize a substantial 
saving in maintenance costs. Of every 
hundred engines removed for all causes 
approximately one change is due to vi- 
bration indication alone. Two airlines 
report the following: An early detec- 
tion of malfunctions and partial over- 
haul for engines with only 200-300 
hours since major overhaul may allow 
repair for less than $4,000. Should un- 
usual vibration be undetected and pro- 
gressive deterioration be allowed to 
continue, the resulting major engine 
overhaul may cost as much as $30,000. 

The total installation cost of a mul- 
tiple pick-up system with four indica- 
tors is appreciable and adds approxi- 
mately 70 to 80 pounds to airplane 
empty weight. Engine maintenance 
savings and convenience must be bal- 
anced against the cost and weight pen- 
alty of this added instrumentation. 
Maximum effectivity appears to lie in a 
minimum airborne system which, with 
frequent monitoring and data logging 
by the flight engineer, will indicate 
when to conduct a thorough vibration 


analyzer ground check. <€> 





Methods of predicting and minimiz- 
ing effects of the sonic boom will be 
the subject of a coordinated research 
program by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the United 
States Air Force, and the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. The study, scheduled to 
get underway in July, will include a 
thorough investigation of the sonic 
boom phenomenon by technical teams 
from the three agencies and will con- 
tinue about six months. 

The research will be divided into 
four projects covering specific areas. 
These are: (1) Sonic Boom Generation 
and Propagation; (2) Design Consider- 
ations to Minimize Sonic Boom In- 
tensity: (3) Operational Procedures to 
Minimize Sonic Boom, and (4) Effects 
of Sonic Boom. Objectives of the re- 
search program are to study the prob- 
lem to minimize effects of the sound 
waves. 


With the projected development of 
the supersonic commercial airliner, de- 
signed to cruise at speeds in excess of 
2,000 miles per hour, research on the 
sonic phenomenon is given impetus. 


The sonic boom, which can be simply 
defined as an explosion-like sound, is 
caused by a shock wave generated by 
an aircraft flying at supersonic speed. 
It occurs when an aircraft moves 





Begin study on problems and effects of sonic boom 


through the air at a speed which ex- 
ceeds sound and generates pressure 
waves. The waves attain the shape of 
a large cone extending downward and 
rearward from the plane in all direc- 
tions. As long as the plane exceeds the 
speed of sound a sonic boom is dragged 
continuously along its flight path, ex- 
tending to the earth downward and 
outward on both sides of the flight 
path, to a distance which depends upon 
the altitude of the plane, its configura- 
tion and other factors. The noise is 
loudest directly under the path of the 
plane and decreases in intensity as it 
extends out toward the sides. The sound 
waves are continuously generated until 
speed is decreased below that of sound. 


The phenomenon of the sonic boom, 
first discovered in 1950, has been in- 
vestigated by scientists and engineers 
since that time. Much has been learned 
but many questions remain. NASA, 
USAF, FAA and the aviation industry 
have teamed together to carry out 
continuing research in the hope that the 
phenomenon which apparently cannot 
be eliminated, can be minimized. 


In carrying out the flight test pro- 
gram, it is planned to utilize the B-58, 
the world’s first supersonic bomber, the 
F-104, F-105, and F-106, supersonic 
aircraft. 
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tional Airport, the fourth busiest airport 
in the country, with approximately 
1,000 aircraft landing or taking off 
from the airport’s runways. 

But the date marked without fanfare 
the 20th anniversary of operations and 
service to the Nation’s Capital and, 
during the day, it is expected that the 
4,116,562nd aircraft to use the airport 
will taxi down the runway, bringing 
the 20 year passenger total to over 
$8,200,000. 

The first scheduled airliner touched 
down at Washington National on June 
16, 1941, to mark the official opening 
when the airport was dedicated by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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river bed, created through the pump- 
ing of 20 million cubic yards of sand 
and gravel from the river bed. 

The first airport in the country to 
provide an instrument landing system, 
Washington National is one of the 
world’s finest airports and has been a 
proving ground for modern aviation. 

During the first six months of its 
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operations, some 344,000 commercial 
airline passengers passed through the 
gates of the airport. In 1960 the num- 
ber reached 4,800,000, exceeding the 
combined passenger total for the first 
six years of airport operations. 

The increase in air traffic at Wash- 
ington National Airport shows no sign 
of subsiding. The 43,000 operations 
(landings and departures) during the 
first six months, has increased steadily 
over the years, and, last year there 
were almost 300,000 operations. 

The airport’s expansion is a result of 
both the growth in aviation and the 
metropolitan area which it serves. The 
Washington population of approxi- 
mately 900,000 has been expanded to 
more than two million, in the two de- 
cades from 1941. This has called for 
a continuing program to expand and 
modernize the facilities, and the growth 
of the airport activities has been re- 
flected in many ways .. . facilities and 
navigational aids . . . “daylight” flood- 
lights on the instrument equipped 


north-south runway . . . additional taxi- 
ways and high-speed runway turnoffs. 

A new north terminal building, com- 
pleted in the fall of 1958 with nine air- 
line gates, provides additional facilities 
for baggage. ticket counters, and park- 
ing space. 

Among the improvements being 
planned for the future to better handle 
the increased traffic and serve the avia- 
tion public is a new taxiway, parallel- 
ing the NW/SE runway, to eliminate 
present delay in ground operations, ex- 
panded and improved apron areas to 
eliminate one-way taxiing and provide 
for safer movement of ground equip- 
ment, and if studies prove it advisable, 
lengthening the instrument runway. 

Blast fences to protect people and 
property, passenger concourses which 
will be enclosed and heated, a new 
enlarged terminal baggage room, and a 
modern sewage treatment plant, are 
other programs underway. 

The more than 660 acres which make 
up the airport, contain the facilities of 


a modern city. The terminal building 
includes restaurants, a post office, of- 
fices, lobbies, waiting rooms, news stand 
as well as the special facilities of ar 
airport — the control tower, weathe: 
station and ticket offices, etc. 

The airport’s four runways and taxi 
ways are equal to 30 miles of four lan 
highways. There are in addition 1° 
miles of actual roads within the airpor 
and 31 acres of parking space. 

The Federal Aviation Agency pro 
vides a staff of 270 airport employee 
(exclusive of air traffic control per 
sonnel) to provide round-the-clock 
service, seven days a week. Operation 
and safety personnel maintain fire anc 
rescue apparatus and other facilities 
Airport police protect life and property 
and maintain order . . . engineers and 
technicians keep navigational aids and 
communications equipment operating 
at peak efficiency . . . and administra- 
tive specialists conduct the daily busi- 
ness of the airport which totals almost 
four million dollars a year. 





Turbine power aircraft gaining, still more piston 


TURBO JETS 
Boeing 707 
720 
Caravelle 
Comet IV 
Convair 990 (600 
880 
Douglas DC-8 
Boeing 727 
DH-121 Trident 
Vickers VC-10 
Total 


TURBO PROPS 
Britannia 
Electra L-188 
Friendship F-27 
Vanguard V-900 
Viscount V-800 

V-700 
Total 


CARGO TURBO PROPS 
Argosy AW650 
Canadair CL44D 

Total 


Ordered Delivered Remaining to be 
delivered 

Total Total 1961 1963 
Before During up to Before During up to & & 

1960 1960 31.12.60 1960 1960 31.12.60 1962 after 
149 13 162 71 77 148 14 —_ 
46 45 91 -— 22 22 69 — 
59 50 109 15 43 58 51 — 
42 13 55 27 18 45 10 —- 
34 3 37 — — — 37 — 
51 3 48 = 13 13 35 — 
150 7 157 17 85 102 55 —_ 
- 80 80 — — — — 80 
24 i 24 ~ on . ae 24 
35 10 45 a st se ae 45 
590 218 80 130 258 388 271 149 
57 2 59 57 2 59 —_— — 
168 2 170 122 40 162 8 — 
105 25 130 76 17 93 ot — 
40 3 43 — 20 20 23 a 
125 11 136 125 5 130 6 - 
259 259 259 — 259 — — 
754 43 797 639 84 723 74 — 
5 2 7 1 1 6 7 
17 17 - am 1 17 =~ 
22 2 24 - 1 1 23 wee 





*Notes: (1) The numbers given are estimated on the basis of the best available information. 


(2) For a lack of information, aircraft built in non-ICAO States are not included in this Table. It is known, however, that 
small number of Tupelov 104’s and Ilyushin 18’s have been delivered to airlines of Contracting States. 


By the end of 1960 the world’s air 
tranport fleet was made up of the fol- 
lowing types of aircraft: 


Turbo-jet 388 

Turbo-prop 723 

Piston-engined (4 motors) 1,621 

Piston-engined (2 motors) 2,282 

Total . 5,014 
Pace 20 


There were still far more DC-3’s 
1,296) than any other type. But, on 
the other hand, the jets, while being 
only 7.7 per cent of the fleet numeri- 
cally, accounted for approximately 30 
per cent of the total productive capac- 


ity. The turbo-props, 14.4 per cen 
numerically, offered 20 per cent of th 
capacity, and the piston-enginec 
group, representing 77.9 per cent o 
the total number, provided only 50 pe: 
cent of the capacity. 
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With the Flight Attendants 





LCA flight attendants vote 
for ALPA S&S 46 to 2 


The best measure of popularity is in 
the ballot box. When asked who shall 
be your collective bargaining agent, 
fight attendants of sixteen air lines 
have voted an overwhelming preference 
for the Steward and Stewardess Divi- 
sion of ALPA. The votes as tabulated 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
in this “popularity” contest now show: 


Airline ALPA Other 
raniff eet 8 
nited . ns . .891 183 
acific Northern aehsexeracner eee 13 

West Coast . . 0 

Alaska snes, 2 

Mohawk . . SS 0 
apital .... ee 5 
edmont ; . 42 1 

North Central . . 98 7 
ontinental .. .116 41 
zark .. . iis ae 22 
NA .. ...(Voluntary Transfer) 
rontier osow 11 
iational . 89 75 

Silegheny . , ee 0 
ake Central Airlines... dicate ae 2 


There have been three additional 
lections which the S and S Division 
lid not win. 

The first of these was the NWA 
lection held in July. Contrary to prop- 
ganda disseminated by the Transport 
Vorkers Union, ALPA did not lose this 
lection for the simple reason that it 
vas not on the ballot—having made a 
lecision not to participate. However, 
\LPA did receive 15 write-in votes. 

The remaining two elections were 
ield on CBA and WAL. ALPA lost the 
SBA election by a nine to six vote. The 


VAL election was lost by the count of 
48 to 71. 


Don’t sit back and wait — 
your support is needed! 

The flight attendants of sixteen air 
lines have chosen the Steward and 
Stewardess Division of ALPA to be 
their collective bargaining agent in the 
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recent representational elections be- 
cause the Association assured them, 
among other things, of non-interfer- 
ence from the pilots, and a democratic 
organization responsible to its members 
only. 

Yet, we have heard many flight at- 
tendants say, “Let ALPA show me 
what it can do for me before I become 
a member.” Do you realize the sig- 
nificance of this statement? It means 
that you want the pilots and your offi- 
cers to tell you what you will have and 
what you will do. Did you vote for 
this? 

ALPA has supplied your representa- 
tives with the necessary services to 
properly carry out the members’ de- 
sires. The pilots have offered and given 
support and advice to members in the 
past and will continue to do so in the 
future. Steward and Stewardess Divi- 
sion members and their representatives 
are responsible for determining what 
will be done and how it will be accom- 
plished. 

By joining ALPA, you can keep 
yourself informed through Association 
literature. You have the right to dis- 
cuss problems and assist in making de- 
cisions at meetings. You also have the 
right to vote for responsible people to 
carry out these decisions. 

Don’t let others make important de- 
cisions for you. Non-members have not 
earned the right to demand action. 
Only by accepting your responsibility 
toward yourself and your fellow flight 
attendants do you gain the right to 
speak up at meetings and to vote. Ex- 
ercise these rights! Join ALPA! Then 
speak as a member and vote as a 
member. 

If you do not have a membership 
application, contact your Local Coun- 
cil Chairman or write to ALPA—S & 
S Division, Membership Department, 
55th Street and Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago 38, Illinois. 


AA adds week to training 


program for stewardesses 
American Airlines is giving student 
stewardesses an additional week of in- 
tensive training so that they will offer 
passengers better service on Astrojets 
and on other airliners in its fleet ac- 
cording to a company announcement. 


The million-dollar American Air- 
lines Stewardess College at Ft. Worth, 
Texas — built by the company two 
years ago—now spends 642 weeks 
training students to be stewardesses, 
all at company expense. The number 
of subjects, ranging from the theory of 
flight to how to remember names, has 
been increased from 77 to 100 because 
of the jet age. 


American hires and trains about 850 
young women each year, has about 
1,500 flying the line. 





VACANCIES 
B.W.L.A. 

B.W.I.A. invites applications for Flight 
Hostesses for immediate employment. Essen- 
tial qualifications: 

1. Single—aged between 20 and 28 years. 

2. Excellent health and perfect eyesight. 

3. Attractive, well groomed and_ well 

spoken with pleasant personality. 

4. High standard of education. 

5. A good swimmer. 

—Advertisement in the Antigua Star 
(West Indies) 








United Air Lines photo 
AIRPORT ART: Smocks and berets 
add a Parisian touch to uniforms of 
stewardesses who fly on the French- 
built Caravelles. Painting the scene 
at Chicago’s O’Hare Field are Betty 
De Long (left) and Ann Cohen. 
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Halaby issues directive 
on hijacking precautions 


N. E. Halaby, Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to all U. S. air carriers 
on August 3, 1961: 

“In light of most recent aircraft hi- 
jacking attempts it is essential that we 
step up additional precautions on a 
nationwide basis. You should therefore 
take the following action: 


1. Senior station or traffic personnel 
should closely observe all enplaning 
passengers and be in touch with and 
report to local law enforcement ofh- 
cials any individual suspected of car- 
rying concealed weapons or intending 
to commit crimes aboard aircraft. This 
senior airline official should have the 
authority and responsibility to hold 
any flight on the ground until he be- 
lieves that the flight can be completed 
in a normal manner. Individual judg- 
ment must be used as to degree of in- 
spection but last three attempts indi- 
that restricting this inspection 
only to aircraft operating into and 
from Florida is not sufficient. 


cate 


2. The United States Government is 
offering a reward of ten thousand dol- 
lars for information leading to the ar- 
rest of persons attempting hijacking. 
Wide publicity will be given to this. 

3. For your information the Federal 
Aviation Agency has adopted regula- 
tions against carrying concealed weap- 
ons on board aircraft and you should 
meet any passenger resistance by indi- 
cating you have been asked to assist 
in enforcing these regulations, which 
are as follows: 

(a) No person shall assault, threat- 
en, intimidate, or interfere with a 
crewmember in the performance of his 
duties aboard an aircraft being oper- 
ated in air transportation: nor shall 
any person attempt to or! 
flight crew of such aircraft to divert its 
flight from its intended course of des- 
tination. 


cause the 


(b) Except for employees or officials 
of municipal, state, or Federal Govern- 
ments who are authorized.or required 
to carry arms and except for such 
other person as may be authorized by 
an air carrier, no person, while a pas- 
senger aboard an aircraft being oper- 
ated by an air carrier in air transpor- 
tation, shall carry on or about his 
person a concealed, deadly, or danger- 
ous weapon. 


4. All precautions should be taken 
to prevent access by unauthorized per- 
sons to the flight deck. We believe that 
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this can best be served by securing the 
cockpit door so that sole control of 
access is from the cockpit. One ex- 
ample, in view of present door struc- 
ture, would be the placement of a bar- 
rier or bolt on the cockpit side of the 
door. Another would be to deny com- 
bination or key to anyone other than 
the flight deck crew. 


). You are authorized to provide 
side arms to crew members only when 
they have recent training and demon- 
strable proficiency in their use. 


6. The Government is considering 
possible additional measures and you 
will be kept informed. Your full co- 
operation in this difficult operational 
matter will be appreciated. 


Veteran flyer named 
new TTA chief pilot 


Trans-Texas Air- 
ways has named . " 
Captain T. K. Lee f 4 
chief pilot for the 
Houston-based air oe fa } 
line, according to ._ 

H. E. Erdman, vice- ee 
president, opera- 
tions - planning. 
Captain Lee, who 
started with TTA 
during the first 
month of  opera- 
tions in 1947, is a native of Minot, 
North Dakota, where he began barn- 
storming back in the 1930s. Lee has 
logged over 21,000 in the air with TTA 
and previous aircraft companies. 









eh 


Capt. T. K. Lee 











FISH STORY—Mrs. Cecilia Jann Po- 
lek, secretary for Council 3 and 45 
for nearly ten years, flew to Florida 


on TWA for a vacation and while 
there, won the jackpot for catching 
the biggest fish of the day. (Picture 
supplied by J. L. De Celles, Chair- 
man, TWA-3.) 


The need for... 

(Continued from page 16) 
which can serve more than one com- 
munity with a single, well-equippec 
airport. It is therefore not much of < 
selling point to provide aircraft witl 
short field capabilities because of air 
port inadequacies. 

In order to reduce the initial cos 
of this airplane as much as possible 
foreign markets should be considered 
The more airplanes sold, the lower th« 
unit cost. Many operators in othe: 
countries need an airplane with short 
field capabilities. 


Defense requirements 


One means of development of a mod- 
ern local service aircraft would come 
from the military which would require 
civilian transport fleet that could be 
called into active service on short notice 
for use of military support and a civil- 
ian evacuation airlift. 

Any global conflict will not be a 
“massive destruction” type but rather 
a precise selection and destruction of 
targets which probably have already 
been selected. The reconnaissance air- 
craft, fighter-bomber aircraft, troop 
carrying helicopter, and the “top 
cover” or fighter interceptor to main- 
tain control of the air over the battle- 
field will be the primary air weapons. 

Whether the combat phase of a 
nuclear war lasts three days or three 
hundred days, the need for transport 
aviation will grow almost beyond pres- 
ent comprehension. The recent re- 
emphasis on the modernization of the 
military air transport service indicates 
that this need is acknowledged. The 
need, however, has been limited by our 
stated requirements for air transport 
strictly for the military support aspects 
and only the opening phase of a con- 
flict at that. 


Past experience 


A review of the extensive and imme- 
diate use of the C-47 (DC-3) type air- 
craft in the early days of World Wa: 
II should serve as a reminder of the 
immediate need for available air trans- 
port planes at the outbreak of any hos- 
tilities. A global attack at presen‘ 
would completely bankrupt our trans- 
port aviation resources. It is clear tha 
no single metropolitan area is preparec 
to handle the casualties resulting fron 
a nuclear attack on it. The medica 
and transportation facilities of the 
country must carry the burden. Surfac« 
transportation will be a state of chaos 
The only hope lies in the rapid aeria 
evacuation to hospitals a hundred o1 
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, ore miles from the scene of the dis- 
ter. 

Between the active Air Force and 
» Air National Guard there are to- 
y less than 75 “air evac” aircraft 
th trained crews. 


—. a 


). ational support 


In the area of air evacutation alone 
see a need for vastly increased air 

{ ansport resources. When we study the 
requirements for cargo lift into devas- 
tated areas and the need for air trans- 
port for troop deployment, the need 
for increased transport capability is 

ily staggering. The federal govern- 
ment has already poured millions of 
dollars into local service subsidy pay- 
ments. This is necessary mainly because 
we do not have an aircraft that is 
designed for the job we are doing. 

National support of a local service 
airplane development project would: 

1. Provide our country with a more 
efficient transportation system which 
would encourage industrial and eco- 
nomic growth. 

2. Provide for a very large part of 
national transport fleet in time of an 
emergency. 

3. Enable development of the air 
cargo and air freight business which is 
practically untapped at most of the 
local service points. 

4. Reduce and eventually eliminate 
ubsidy payments to local service car- 
riers. 

5. Reduce the cost of air transporta- 
tion which would eventually be passed 
on to the passengers. Today’s air travel 

still costly for the average U. S. 
citizen. 

6. Provide for a fleet of air evacua- 
on aircraft in the event of a national 


siacratitate aaa = 
emergency. Ss 


*ILOTS, AS ONE... 
(Continued from page 12) 


perating procedures and effect safety 
e end up with people suspicious, 
ared, angry and distracted. 

We have had a relatively poor record 
1 the airline industry during the past 
vo years that has been coincidental 
ith a period of general unrest, contro- 
ersy and strikes. It seems that many 
eople can be charged with responsi- 
ility for contributing to such an un- 
ealthy climate. Could any of these ac- 
idents be related to this period of 
listracting working conditions? It ap- 
ears that we need a healthy clearing 
if the air, to restore mutual respect and 
onfidence, and to redirect our energies 
ind talents to getting the jets from one 
dlace to the other in one piece. 
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Doctor and pilot relationship 


Probably we can agree that mutual 
confidence and trust between pilots and 
doctors are necessary before the doctor 
will be able to help his patient. Pilots 
are people with problems and fears, and 
they sometimes need an understanding 
ear. Whom can they trust? How far? 


Example 1. A pilot voluntarily re- 
ported a blackout he experienced while 
driving an auto. Subsequently he was 
cleared medically in all respects except 
for his voluntary report. Right or 
wrong, he is still denied the medical 
license to fly again. What is the lesson 
here to other pilots? Hide what one 
can? Seek confidential medical help? 
Tell the truth, but not all the truth? 


Example 2. Years ago a few mili- 
tary reserve pilots reported to a base for 
active duty. The doctor conducting the 
physical exams resorted to unusual and 
exhausting eye tests. He was able to 
fail several pilots with these tests, and 
was quoted as saying it was unfair for 
these pilots to receive more pay than he 
did. His findings were reversed by su- 
perior officers, and the men continued 
with their active duty. Some of these 
pilots carried away with them an un- 
reasonable fear of examining doctors 
that lasted for years. 


Example 3. The recent FAA require- 
ment that pilots list their auto traffic 
violations on their physical exam appli- 
cation seems to make sense. Does an 
habitual auto traffic violator indicate 
that he will also be an air traffic vio- 
lator? Maybe we should know the an- 
swer to this. What might the pilot’s 
reaction be to this method of investiga- 
tion? Does it build peace of mind, mu- 
tal confidence, respect and coopera- 
tion? 

Example 4 is the rescinded require- 
ment that pilots must authorize their 
personal doctors to divulge their rec- 
ords to the FAA. Would such a require- 
ment cause some pilots to secretly harbor 
troubles, real or imagined, rather than 
seek help and thereby make them a 


matter of public record? What refuge 
is left for a pilot to have a frank and 
confidential consultation on what may 
be bothering him? The consequences 
here seem positively dangerous. 


Of course, the doctor has a responsi- 
bility to protect a pilot from himself, 
and the airline and the public from a 
dangerously deficient man. Where is the 
line between offering personal consul- 
tation and help, off the record, as 
against covering one’s self by making 
the problems, significant or not, a mat- 
ter of record? You gentlemen will not 
be troubled by making such decisions, 
as they are a normal and regularly ex- 
perienced part of your work. However, 
these problems may trouble a pilot. 


Finally, I would like to repeat that 
a valuable prerequisite in your dealings 
with pilots is to build and maintain a 
relationship of sympathetic trust and 
confidence. May I say that it has been 
my good fortune to have dealt almost 
entirely with doctors who have gained 
and held my confidence, and I believe 
that it has worked to our mutual ad- 


vantage. Ss 





RIDGEFIELD TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
All forms of travel 
Foreign car purchase specialty 


PO Box 338 Ridgefield, Conn. 
Gordon E. Plummer, Jr. PAA Co-P#15,611 








Furniture, Carpet, Fabrics 


Special low prices to ALPA. 


Write, call with manufacturer's 
name and piece number. 


Shipments made anywhere. 


GEORGE H. BURCH 
Moore Furn. Bldg. 
191 N.E. 40 Street. 

Miami, Fla. 
Plaza 9-667] 











HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gp SALvESE NS 





POrtsmouth 7-6838 





ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 








Pace 23 

















Exit a Proud Name 


This page is dedicated to the Capital pilots recently merged with United. We 


wish them good fortune and prosperity. Capital was the fifth largest domestic 
airline. 


$25,000 Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 
(Cash, Tax Free — Non-Cancellable to Age 60) 
This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 
ELIGIBILITY: 
* If you have been employed less than 2 years you are eligible to join without 
a physical examination. 


® If you have been employed more than 2 years, you may join by taking our 
physical examination from your company medical department or FAA ex- 
aminer. If you use your FAA Doctor we suggest you apply before your next 
regular physical. We will pay the difference in cost between the class 1 and 
our more thorough examination. 


* if employed over 2 years maximum age is 35 














